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UNITED NATIONS AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


A striking international «service of inter- 
cession, organised by the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance, was Held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
January 8th, 1944, the concluding day of the 
Universal Week of Prayer. Representatives 
of many nations took part. 


- The Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. W. R. Matthews, 
preached the sermon from the text: ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, rejoice, that at the revelation of His 
glory also ye may rejoice with exceeding 
joy.’ 


“This service is notable,” he said. ‘At any 
time the gathering of men of many nations 
and various Christian Communions for fel- 
lowship in worship and prayer would be a 
memorable event, but to-day it has a signifi- 
cance which transcends any which could have 
attached to it in normal times. For we feel, 
with profound emotion, that the service is the 
expression of a need of our souls. There is 
a German proverb which runs ‘Not lehrt 
beten’—need teaches prayer—and never was 

there a time when the needs of mankind, the 
needs of the Chureh and the needs of each 
individual were so pressing and so multifari- 
ous. Not one of us is without his own haunt- 
ing anxieties and sorrows; the world is full 
of the harassed and the mournful. . Nor are 
the burdens of a more public character 
lighter. We cannot tell what calamities are 
still in store for our countries and our 
ehurches. We turn our thoughts to the 
future, when the war shall be finished and 
the victory won, and there, too, the prospect 
is clouded. All that we can tell for certain 
that great trials await us, problems beyond 
ur power to estimate will demand solution. 
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Yes, we need to pray: even those who have 
almost forgotten how to pray are feeling the 
necessity of help from God. 


“These are obvious needs and occasions for 
prayer, but I think there is another of which 
many of us have become conscious. I mean 
the need for closer and more genuine fellow- 
ship with our fellow Christians. In peaceful 
days we are, I suppose, all vaguely conscious 
of the scandal and shame of our broken fel- 
lowship, but we can easily push the thought 


to the back of our minds. But now tremendous - 


events have changed our mood. Many of us 
have been caught up by the storm and flung 
out of our accustomed circle. For many here 
the land of home is in tyrants’ hands and the 
Church of their fathers is living in a land 
made strange and alien by conquerors. 
Though we in this country have been spared 
the stern experience of exile, something at 
least of the same kind has happened to us, if 
we have the insight to understand. We, too, 
have been uprooted from the familiar soil in 
which we grew up. We confront a strange 
and dangerous world. Many of the things 
on which we relied will have to be altered. 
Our fundamental presuppositions will have 
to be rethought. Through the thunder of 
battle God is calling the Church to move for- 
ward to a new campaign. 


“What are we learning? Or rather, more 
important, what is God teaching? One 
obvious answer is that we are learning the 
need for unity: that we are members one of 
another. 
of Christ in the world is really one.” 


After dealing with “the fellowship of crea- 


If one suffers, all suffer—the cause © 


tive suffering” and the unity which arises: 


3 from it, the Dean concluded, ‘ el 0 
future and to the call of the Chur 
coming age. he re ee 
“The question arises, in what spirit shall _ 
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the Church of Christ address itself to the 
work which is laid upon it by history? There 
is one way which, I believe, will not take us 
very far. In some of the utterances which 
are made on the subject I detect an aloofness 
which strikes a chill in my heart. The stand- 
point adopted is that of an impartial specta- 


tor and judge. ‘See,’ it is said; ‘what happens - 


when you neglect the teaching of the Church. 
We told you what would be the result, and 
now perhaps you will believe us.’ 
this is perfectly true. It is truth that the 
catastrophe is a consequence of the ignoring 
of God—but so: stated it is not truth spoken 
in love. We have to follow another method— 
that of Jesus, Who said that He came not to 
judge the world but to save it, and Who 
suffered with and for it that it might be 
redeemed. 


“We cannot effectively call the world to 
repent unless we ‘are repenting. I believe 
that the Church must refrain from standing 
aloof like the Pharisee, as if it had no part 
or lot in the sins of the age. We must judge 
little and bear much. We must show that we 
are eager to take up the burdens of others— 
in the world though not of it, seeking not to 
rule but to serve. If from the furnace of 
affliction the Christian Churches. come forth 
with the spirit of Jesus renewed.in them, our 
problems will be seen in a new light, we shall 
have gained the deepest unity—we shall have 
learnt the reality of the fellowship of the 
sufferings of Christ.” 


LEADING DANISH CHRISTIAN 
MURDERED 


_ In giving news of the religious situation in 


_ occupied Denmark we have often had occa- 


sion in Spiritual Issues to refer to that out- 
standing leader,-Pastor Kaj Munk. A few- 
days ago the news that he had been murdered 
reached this country. His murder throws 
vivid light on the part still being played by 
the Churches in the struggle with Nazism. 
The facts of the event were also related by 
The Times of January 6th on the centre page 
in these words :— 


“Hr. Kaj Munk, a leading Danish play- 
wright, was found murdered in a park near 
Silkeborg. Jutland, to-day. By profession 
he was a clergyman, and yesterday four un- 
identified men, pretending to represent the 
authorities, called on him at his vicarage at 


Doubtless | 
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forefront of the national rallying movement 
as author, poet and preacher since the Ger- 


lent 
mans occupied Denmark. The Germans 
banned several of his works, including an 


edition of his sermons, and finally forbade 
him to speak outside his own parish. 


“Hr. Munk’s murder follows the attempted 
murder of the Conservative leader, Hr. Ole 
Bjoern Kraft, who is still in a serious condi- 
tion. It is generally assumed that in both 
cases Danish Nazts were behind the outrages.” 


This was accompanied by an obituary 
notice on another page :— 


-. Hr. Kaj Munk, whose murder at the age 
of 45, is reported on another page, had been’ 
priest of the parish of Vedersoe, Jutland, 
from 1924. He was Denmark’s most suc- 
cessful playwright. — q 

Kaj Munk was one of the religious and | 
literary leaders against the Nazis in Den- 
mark. Before the invasion of the country 
he constantly wrote and spoke about the | 
dangers of Nazi culture. His play, “The 
Melting Pot,” first produced with great suc- 
cess in 1938, was an attack on anti-Semitism. 
The invasion of Denmark produced no change: 
in Kaj Munk’s anti-Nazi attitude, and he was | 
soon being denounced by the Danish Nazis | 
for carrying on what they called “camou- | 
flaged priest propaganda.” In 1941 he wrote | 
in Nationaltidende: “The pulpit has now be- 
come the place of responsibility. Here the 
censorship is the voice of the Holy Spirit. | 
urging not silence but speech.” ; 


In April, 1942, he published a play on Niels 
Ebbesen, the Danish knight who, in 1349), 
killed the German invader of those days 
Count Gert, and drove his army out of Den- 
mark. Orders were given for the confisca- | 
tion of copies ofthe play, but, owing to the 
belated action of the police, only 2,00 
out of 15,000 copies were seized. Nationa 
underground organisations took over the 
greater part of the edition, and the book was 
distributed all over the country. “Niel: 
Ebbesen” was translated by Mr. Rodney 
Gallop and broadcast by the B.B.C. las’ 
summer. 


The Danish Ministry of Ecclesiastica 
Affairs, on the instruction of the Danis! 
Foreign Office, sent a circular to the clergy|/ 
in March, 1948, forbidding them to make any)|_ 
mention of the struggle of the Norwegian 
Church. In the course of his reply Ka] 
Munk wrote :— : et, 


orwegian | and because they are brother. 
clergy. They are fighting a battle for the 
same ideals as those for which I have sworn 
to fight. If out of fear of human beings I 
now retire and take up the position of passive 
spectator, I should feel that I was a criminal 
against my Christian belief, my Danish (i.e., 
northern) conscience, and my oath as a clergy- 
man. It is better to have a Denmark in 
opposition to Germany than in opposition to 
our Lord Jesus Christ... . If the Ministry of 
- Ecclesiastical Affairs does not take immediate 
steps to recall this ill-considered circular, I 
shall be forced to get into touch with all my 
brother clergy to fix up a Sunday on which 
to hold a common Christian demonstration 
in support of our dear and heroic brother 
Church in Norway.” 


Hr. Munk in his sermons made it plain that 
Christianity and Nazism could not exist to- 
gether. He was arrested by the Germans 
and interned, but was subsequently released. 


Swedish View 
The high opinion in which Kaj Munk was 
held in Sweden was well shown by the post- 


script to the news broadcast on the Swedish 
Home Service on January 5th: 


“Kaj Munk, the Danish clergyman-poet, 
was yesteray afternoon carried off from his 
icarage at Vedersoe and was later found 
‘murdered. In to-day’s postscript, Docent 
ape Ohlen gives a picture of Kaj Munk 
‘and his work. ‘It is not long since there 
was a notice in the Press that Kaj Munk was 
to have preached in the Helgonskirke in 
Copenhagen, but was prevented by the 

German Representative, Dr. Best. Before 
Ethat. it had been rumoured in the autumn 
that he had been put into a concentration 
samp, but it was impossible to get confirma- 
‘tion of this. One thing known for certain 
“was that Kaj Munk was in very great dis- 
favour with those who hold power in Den- 
ark. The whole of his work after the 
Occupation in 1940 was one flaming protest ; 
sometimes openly,-sometimes otherwise, he 
stoked the flames of freedom. The freedom 
drama, “Niels Ebbesen,’ was confiscated 
the day after publication. The booklet with 
he three sermons, “Christ and Denmark,” 
us never distributed, and the reason that 
uch anthologies as “Svaerde Drenge”’ and 
ie Unge Nord” were not also confiscated 
is probably due only to the fact that it was 
ve that verse would awaken less interest 


ergy, both because they are — 


— shot. 


han prose. But “De Unge Nord,” for ex- 

_ sample, was sold out within a few days! Kaj 
Munk’s fearless protest against the Ministry 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs when the clergy 
were forbidden openly to take the part of the 
struggling Norwegians, did not improve his 
position. He has for a long time been a 
doomed: man in the rulers’ eyes, but they 
were afraid to touch him because of his great 
popularity in Denmark and his ee 
fame as an author. 


“And now Kaj Munk is murdered. The 
murderers, \four strong, penetrated into the 
peaceful vicarage at Vedersoe where he was 
living with his wife and five children, and 
then he was dragged -helplessly away and 
I wonder what they are now thinking 
in West Jutland homes? Seldom has a 
famous author been more beloved in those 
parts, quite apart from his fame and his 
writings, than Kaj Munk. 


“*Kaj Munk has *had many enemies— 
enemies in our country, too. His extreme 
impulsiveness did not allow him always to 
choose his words. He awakened almost as 
much controversy as Strindberg. Both loved 
to go against the stream. But this fighting 
spirit, this desire to oppose, have been for 
Kaj Munk as for Strindberg the very qualifi- 
cation of his genius as a dramatist. The 
North has lost in Kaj Munk an original and 
colourful personality, who with all his short- 
comings was an almost touchingly lovable 
being.’ ”’ 


RELIGIOUS BROADCASTING IN 1944 


In view of the stirring times through which 
the nation is likely to pass in 1944, the Re- 
ligions Department of the B.B.C. is making 
a special effort, spreading over fifteen weeks, ~ 
to present the claims and the challenge of the 
Christian religion with special relevance to 
the needs of the times. In the course of a 
special introductory talk on January 4th 
about the programme, Dr. J. W. Welch, 
Director of Religious Broadcasting, said: 
“Some tell us this war means the beginning 


of a religious revival. Some tell us it means - 


the beginning of a revolution. Which is it? 


“We've taken some trouble to find out — 


what you do think about the deeper prob- 
lems—your own problems—that this war has 
brought to a head. The men of the Eighth 
Army—when they come home—are they go- 


ing to look to the Church for real leadership? — 


Do they think Christians are doing anything 
at home, meanwhile, against their return? 
What do the men and women in the three 
Services at home make of it all? How many 
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aecuanite matters or that. there can 
‘Christianity in industry’? 


“We're going to devote our Tuesday 


evening talks, for the next six weeks, to those 
questions. We’re going to work out, in these 
talks, your diagnosis of what is wrong. The 
first talk will come straight from Italy—an 


account of what men in the Eighth Army, or 


many of them, are really feeling about the 
churches, religion and the future. The 
second and third talks will be an examination 
of the outlook of men and women in factories 
and in civilian life; and then Edwin Barker 
will try to be the mouthpiece of the men and 
women in the Armed Forces at home. Dr. 
Micklem will follow with a frank balance- 


’ sheet of what the churches are doing, and not 


doing, to meet this crisis. Finally, Prof. 
Fred Clarke is going to tell us what the total 
situation looks like to a man immersed in 


~~public affairs. . 


“Well, we’ve gathered together ten men 
who are all proved broadcasters, and three 
months ago these ten men met together, with 
me and my colleagues, for forty-eight hours. 
We did not impose on this team of ten men 
a course of instruction; we simply arrived at 
our Conference and each one threw into the 
pool the particular thing he felt most needed 
saying to the people of this country at this 
particular point of our National History. 


- Then we pulled the messages together into 


two courses of Addresses, one for Sunday 
mornings and one for Sunday evenings, each 
one related to all the others, so that they 
formed together a unity. 


“Canon Cockin has four Sunday mornings, 
beginning on January 16th. He is going to 
ask straight out, and without mincing mat- 
ters, what it is that is holding people back 
from what they call ‘Organised Religion.’ In 
the evenings of the same four Sundays, Dr. 
Elmslie is going to show that we are by no 
means the first generation to raise those ques- 
tions in our ordinary lives. Two thousand 
seven hundred years ago the Old Testament 
Prophets faced a situation surprisingly like 
ours. Dr. Elmslie is going to bring out the 
urgent message of the Prophets for to-day 


. because he happens to believe that what is 


absolutely true is true for all time and for 
all people. 


“Then, for the next three Sundays we con- 
sider the Gospel itself. In the mornings, Dr. 


Dodd will try to work out the secret of the - 


first Christians—what it was that made the 
early Church able to live and spread, in a 
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y Church’? In the evenings D: 
; Stewart (eg Edinburgh) is goin 


‘during the quarter will bear on the work of 


kK 
‘What is the Gospel to-day, in 1944, oe the © 
years that will follow this war? | . 


“In the following three weeks we shall try | 
to explain what the Gospel can do to anyone ~ 
(again, in his everyday life) if he finally | 
decides, after very careful consideration that 
it is really true, and must be acted upon. 
What difference does it make? In the morn- — 
ings Mer. R. L. Smith is handling that ques- | 
tion, and in the evenings the Bishop of Hull. — 


_ “Then come the last three Sundays— 
Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, and Easter 
Day. And in these six Addresses we reach 
the core of the whole message. The Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection are facts. Chris- 
tians have said, for two thousand years, that 
the facts of the Crucifixion of Christ and His 
Resurrection three days later, mean the © 
Redemption of mankind. Well, on these 
three Sundays, the Dean of Lichfield (Dr. 
Iremonger) and Paul Rowntree Clifford are © 
going to start from the undeniable fact that - 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection have © 
changed the course of history and have revo- 
lutionised human lives time and again. And 
they are going to make it as plain as they can ~ 
that unless you do indeed face up to what 
Parsons mean when they talk of repentance 
and Redemption, the future.is just one huge 
dead end. 


“Most of our other Religious Broadcasts 


those ten men. We have been fortunate 
enough to get Mr. C. S. Lewis again, for a 
series of Talks, and many of you will be glad 
to know also that we are broadcasting again 
some of the plays by Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, 
‘The Man Born to be King.’ Not the-whole 
series; but the last, five of them, opening on 
Palm Sunday after the nine o’clock News, 
and then on the Tuesday, the Thursday, 
Good Friday and Easter Day. 


“It’s going to be a decisive year for us as 
a nation, and it’s bound therefore to be a 
decisive year for the Church. As someone, 
tortured and troubled by the world of to-day, 
said, ‘Jf the Church has anything to say, let it 
say it now.’ What has the Church to say in 
1944? Can it speak to us and to our condi- 
tion when the very pillars of our civilisation — | 
are shaken? Has ita saving word of release 
and power? 


“We shall try to answer thede questions on 
the next fifteen Sundays.” © 


